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Memorabilia. 


‘MHE Fourth Centenary of the English 

Bible,’ a short pamphlet published by the 
Oxford University Press, appeared apt to the 
moment. It gives an excellent account of 
William Tyndale, to whose translations the 
makers of the Authorised Version owed a 
great deal. Parallel passages exhibiting the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Magnificat show how 
closely they followed him. As a great master 
of English in rhythm and language he ex- 
celled Coverdale, who completed his work. He 
was both of Oxford and Cambridge but had 
to go abroad to save his life. Even there the 
hand of persecution reached him; he was 
tricked by a seeming friend, caught and 
burnt. His story of persistent labour and 
martyrdom should never be forgotten and 
may seem strange in an age which takes reli- 
gious toleration for granted. 





E Summer Number of Life and Letters 

of To-day is the last to appear as a 
quarterly. After three years sufficient sup- 
port has been found to justify a shilling 
monthly, which begins on September next. 
A quarterly cannot have much effect in these 
days of busy change, unless it is concerned 
with heavy articles of a permanent sort. We 
are glad to think that the latest ideas of 
life and literature are to be presented month 
by month, though we cannot always under- 
stand what writers are driving at and some 
of them seem deliberately obscure. Masaryk’s 
talk with Karel Capek on ‘ History and the 
World ’ is a little jerky but clear enough, As 
a great man, the late President of Czecho- 
Slovakia is allowed to talk good sense about 
cosmopolitanism and to urge that intimate 
love of one’s own nation can be combined with 
cultural internationalism, which is now being 


strikingly achieved in various sports and 


games. 
A Diary of ‘A Spanish Refugee Camp in 





France’ and ‘No Pleasant Memories,’ a 
study of a mad brother, are striking articles. 
The cinema notes some people, we gather, 
think overdone. We regard them as well 
worth the space they occupy. This colossal 
business of the movies is appealing to mil- 
lions daily and promoting a lot of American 
stuff to please or delude the Oskosh flapper, 
who is regarded as the typical arbitress of 
success to-day, 


R. Justice Charles said last week that he 
and his brother judges were much 
troubled at the very large proportion of 
crimes committed by persons under 22 years 
of age. The wave of sentimentalism now 
passing over this country was not for the good 
of young people. We have always been sur- 
prised that so little attention is paid to the 
vice or inverted virtue of sentimentalism. Its 
vogue came in the eighteenth century and was 
due to particular conditions realised only by 
close students of the period. It had a hold 
on England before Rousseau made his name, 
though he is generally credited with being 
the pioneer of such doctrines. We know no 
book which treats the subject fully. Indeed, 
we find general ignorance of a way of think- 
ing which in the twentieth century interferes 
everywhere with the true values of life. 


THe June number of the Genealogists’ Maga- 

zine opens with a Lecture on ‘ Genealogy 
in the Public Records.’ This is a very useful 
account of the available sources of informa- 
tion, where they can be found and how they 
can be used. Licenses to Pass beyond the 
Seas may help with the ancestors of Ameri- 
cans, the Recusant Rolls with the genealogy 
of Papists, and ‘ Convicts, New South Wales 
and Tasmania,’ in the Home Office Records 
at the Record Office, with those colonies be- 
tween 1788 and 1859. ‘ National Index of 
Parish Register Copies’ deals with an im- 
portant scheme which is already well started. 
Transcripts in duplicate or triplicate are 
suggested. In ‘ The Historian and Genealogy’ 
Mr, Percival Boyd takes a period of London 
of which hardly anything is known and shows 
what can be made of it. Mr, C. G. Bunt- 
ing discusses the origin of his surname and 
a note on St. Pancras Church explains that 
the Registers are full of Roman Catholics, 
who chose a village where refugees could live 
cheaply near London. 


THE Prehistoric Society issue a Research 
Fund Appeal. It was established in 1935 
and now has 700 members. The Appeal in- 
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cludes from ‘Antiquity’ a photograph of a 
field near Britford which was taken from the 
air at a height of 2,000 feet. On the ground 
nothing is to be seen but the enclosure and 
huts of a small village are revealed from 
above and this settlement is believed to date 
from about 500 to 250 p.c. The Society is 
engaged on the excavation of this site and 
hopes to finish it this year. Those who wish 
to contribute should write to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, C. W. Phillips, at Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, 


L INTERMEDIAIRE, No. 1897, has an in- 

teresting reply on the first woman decor- 
ated with the Legion of Honour for services 
in the field. Madame Bruton married at 17 
a soldier who died in hospital in 1791. She 
put on his uniform and was regarded as 
crazed with grief by the military authorities. 
But she served for many years in four cam- 
paigns, rose to be corporal and sergeant, and 
received the honour in 1851. It had been 
demanded for her before but precedent was 
against her. Another reply concerns the 
‘“de’’? about which Balzac was so keen. Its 
first appearance is traced to the baptism of 
his sister Laurence in 1802, as the daughter 
of Bernard Francois de Balzac. So it was 
not used when the great novelist was born 
in 1799. But it is suggested that he called 
one of his heroes De Marsay, because that 
was the name of the priest who baptised his 
sister and gave official recognition to the 
c de.’’ 


NO: 69 of Etoniana is entirely historical 

and has only three articles, which are of 
solid interest. ton under Keate ’ supplies 
extracts from the diaries of his sister-in-law, 
Miss Margaretta Brown, who was a most 
indefatigable chronicler, producing 100 MS. 
volumes from 1802 to 1855. Her father was 
said to be an illegitimate son of the Young 
Pretender. ‘The Early History of Eton’ is 
an instalment dealing with the ideas of its 
founder. Further detail from The Public 
School Commission, 1861-4, shows that the 
Fellows of Eton were useless to the School and 
did not keep to the rules provided by the 
Statutes, 


THE Connoisseur for June is an enlarged 

Midsummer Number and should appeal 
to a wide public with Mr. Clifford Bax’s 
account of ‘‘ Old Cricket Pictures’’ in Sir 
Jeremiah Colman’s Collection. The illustra- 
tions show the curved bat used in 1764, the 
wicket of two stumps of 1760 in a match of 
Gentlemen v, Players, ladies at cricket 





pictured by Rowlandson, and the Melbourne 
cricket ground as it was in 1864. There isa 
picture, too, of Dickens bowling the first ball 
in a match at Gadshill Place and doubtless 
knowing more about the game than he did 
when he wrote ‘ Pickwick.’ Miss Helen 
Comstock deals with the architectural aspect 
of ‘A Reconstructed City, Williamsburg; 
Virginia’s Old Capital.’ The restorers have 
gone back to rare papers and engravings. 
One plate made between 1732 and 1747 was 
preserved at the Bodleian and has only 
recently been identified with Williamsburg. 
The original buildings were certainly comely 
enough to be relieved of later additions and 
the restoration has been very thorough, in- 
cluding the demolition of more than 400 
modern structures. The ‘Topics of the 
Moment ’ mention Mr. Wilson Steer’s ‘ Bird- 
Nesting, Ludlow,’ as a Chantrey purchase. 
The work of this fine painter had been 
appreciated for many years by lovers of 
English landscape before he won general 
recognition. Another note mentions a copy 
of Dickens’s ‘Christmas Carol’ sent to 


Carlyle and sold for £600. 


‘““(VHANGE in all things is sweet,’’ said 

Euripides, and many of the more than 
eight million people in Greater London grow 
tired of weary walking on the pavements, 
They long for the grass which is easier to the 
feet and the trees of the countryside. Kew 
Gardens and the London Parks supply admir- 
able stretches of green sward but in summer- 
time they are crowded. Motorists find the 
roads out of London even more congested with 
traffic. Comparatively few of those who can 
walk realise the chances offered for “‘ pedes- 
trian tours’’ in Buckinghamshire, which is 
served by a double and alternative railway 
route from the stations of Marylebone and 
Baker Street, 

In that county the trees are more varied 
than in the Thames Valley and there is more 
freedom to walk through the woods than in 
the more enclosed counties of Surrey and 
Middlesex. The enterprising builder is always 
advancing but he has not yet ruined the 
valleys of the Chess and Misbourne for 
those who prefer green meadows to the 
‘“houses of quality’? and hard _ roads 
which are steadily increasing everywhere. 
Lanes and byways still remain which 
are beyond the penetration of the motor 
cyclist, though we have encountered a 
crowd of his sort dashing up and down & 
precipitous path through a wood on a Sunday. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


WESTMINSTER AND JEREMY 
BENTHAM. 


MONG the MSS. of Jeremy Bentham 
preserved at the British Museum are a 
few leaves of an undated and _ unfinished 
essay on local institutions in Westminster, 
which does not appear in his published works. 
It is not mentioned in his ‘ Fragment on 
Government.’ It is on the same lines as the 
account of the government of Westminster in 
William Maitland’s ‘ History of London’ 
(1772), but it appears to be an independent 
study, and is worth printing for the light it 
throws on the share taken by the Dean and 
Chapter in the civil government, and for the 
fact that the office of Deputy High Steward 
has recently been revived in the person of the 
Mayor of Westminster. Bentham’s educa- 
tion at Westminster School, and his residence 
of some forty years in Queen Square Place, 
gave him local advantages which he does not 
seem to have used except for the two unpub- 
lished papers to which I refer in this note. 
The record of his youth betrays no affection 
for the School, though in his ‘ Panopticon ’ 
there is a word of approval for its system of 
rewards and punishments. It was the era 
when it could be written : 
No powdered liveries attend us here, 
Hunger’s our sauce and mutton is our cheer. 
Our ere customs may provoke your 
sport, 
Bling oA the graces, and the meals 
short! 
Nor can our mouldy college-life afford 
A bed more fashionable than its board. . . 
Our youths, whom well-bred gentlemen 
despise, 
Sleep with the lamb, as with the lark they 
ris 


@..-. 

The school itself unmannerly they call, 

Like death a general leveller of all. 

(Verses spoken at Westminster School: 
Dodsley’s Collection, 1758). 

In another valuable contribution to West- 
minster history he did, however, do a service 
to the School. There remains in manuscript 
his scheme for a penitentiary in Tothill 
Fields, which includes a detailed report on 
the history of the Fields and their condition 
at the time of his enquiry, with a discussion 
of the School’s claim to the portion now 
known as Vincent Square. His report, which 


how 





mentions the Dean’s Yard Square Act, 28 
Geo. 2, ch. 54, is accompanied by four sketch 
maps, measurements of the land, an analysis 
of the relative Enclosure Bills 1794-8, and 
names of tenants of adjacent houses. The 
report covers the years 1796-1800, and is des- 
cribed as “‘ Case stating the grounds of the 
annexed Bill for appropriating a part of 
Tothill Fields to the reception of a Peni- 
tentiary House intended to be erected under 
the Penitentiary Contract Act of 7 July, 
1794.”’ In it Bentham refers to a pamphlet 
written by Dr, Thomas Wilson, Curate of 
St. Margaret’s, that I have not been able 
to trace. He was author of ‘ The Ornaments 
of Churches considered.’ 


As a general survey, Bentham’s MS. on 
local government should be read with the 
masterly ‘ Notes on the Local Government 
of Westminster from Pre-Reformation Times 
to the Present Day,’ by the late John Edward 
Smith, F.s.a., sometime Clerk to the United 
Vestries of St. Margaret and St. John. This 
is less known than it ought to be, as it is 
buried in the Report for 1889 of the extinct 
Board of Works for the Westminster Dis- 
trict. 


For the period covered by Bentham’s MS., 
the following references are of use: 


For Tudor legislation affecting Westminster 


ey : 

Letters Patent, Henry VIII, 17 Dec. 1540. 
Reconstitution of late Monastery as Cathedral 

hurch. 

Henry VIII’s Scheme of _ Bishoprics. 
(Privately printed by Henry Cole, 1838.) 

An Act for the erection of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, 5 & 6 Edw. VI. Ch. 
xi, xiii. 

Charter re-establishing and _ re-endowing 
Monastery, 10 Nov. 1556, 3 & 4 Phil. & Mary. 

Letters Patent, 2 Eliz., 21 May, 1560. Founda- 
tion of Collegiate Church. 

Letters Patent, 2 James I, 3 August, 1604. 
Ratification of Charter of Elizabeth. 


Other 
Parish: 

Lansdowne MS. X/26, British Museum: “ A 
book of contributors and their several contri- 
butions for building a market house in St. 
Margaret’s parish, Westminster, 1568.” 

Reports and Memorials on the Improvements 
Oj eee with maps and plans, (1808- 

-) 

Report of Commissioners on the best and 
most convenient site for a New Bridge at West- 
minster, Evidence and plans, (1851). 

The City and Liberty of Westminster, (John 
Hunt, 1903.) 

Westminster: An Historical Sketch, (H. F. 
Westlake, 1919.) 


references to the history of the 
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Monastery, (Id. 
Court of 


Westminster Abbey: The Last Days of the 
1921). 

The Westminster City Fathers (The Burgess 
Westminster), 1585-1901. (W. H. 


Manchée, 1924.) 


Site. 


A Brief History of the Guildhall and _ its 
(E. W. S. Hart, 1933). 
‘Notes and Queries,’ clxvi. 59-61. References 


to parish. 


In October, 1890, Messrs. Puttick and 


Simpson sold the stock of C. and G. Noble, 


Booksellers, 312 Strand. 
History of the Past Overseers Society.” 


Lot 939 was “ A MS. 


I have 


not been able to trace it. 


The text of Bentham’s manuscript is as 


follows: 


‘one great. town, 


The City and Liberty of Westminster is 
a great franchise within the County of 
Middlesex. It now contains the parishes 
of St. Margaret, St. John the Evangelist, 
St. Martin in the Fields, St, James, St. 
George, Hanover Square, St. Ann, Soho, 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, and part of the 
parishes of St. Clement Danes, and St. 
Mary le Strand; the other part of the two 
latter parishes being situate in the Liberty 
of the Duchy of Lanc&ster. Westminster 
indeed anciently c@htained only the 
parishes of St, Margafet, and St. Martin, 
and so much of the parishes of St. Clement 
Danes, and St. Mary le Strand, as was 
not within the Liberty of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and theg it did not consist of 
ost coextensive with 
the franchise as aff present; for the town 
properly called §Vestminster was then 
wholly situate wgthin the parish of St. 
Margaret, and t§ere was a ¥ilage called 
Charing within fie parish bf St. Martin, 
and the residuegof the district comprised 
within the limitg of the franchise was com- 
posed of the Kigg’s Palaceé,of Westminster, 
and of a varieby of housés.and farms dis- 
persed, the og®upiers of which enjoyed a 
right of — in the piece of ground 
which then Was and still is called Tothill 
Fields. On account of the gradual increase 
of building, the Legislature established the 
parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in 1660, 
that of St. George, Hanover Square, in 
1724, and that of St. John the Evangelist 
in 1728, all which parishes were taken 
out of St, Margaret, and St. Martin. 

The franchise is now vested in the Dean 
and Chapter of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter, Westminster. Anciently it 
belonged to the Abbot and Convent of West- 
minster, and continued in their hands until 
the dissolution of the monasteries in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, in consequence 












of which the franchise devolved upon the 
Crown. King Henry at first erected a 
College consisting of a Dean and Secular 
Canons, but afterwards in their room con- 
stituted a Bishop of Westminster with a 
Dean and _ twelve Prebendaries, and 
declared the whole County of Middlesex 
(except the parish of Fulham where the 
Bishop of London’s Palace stands) to be 
the Bishop’s diocese ; and from this erection 
of a Bishopric, Westminster which was 
before only nominated a borough and town 
acquired the appellation of a City, which 
it still retains, The Bishopric was dissolved 
by Edward the Sixth, but the Dean and 
Prebendaries continued till the reign of 
Queen Mary, who converted them into their 
former monastic state. Upon Mary’s 
death and the accession of Elizabeth this 
ecclesiastical body once more received an 
alteration, and became what it is at present, 
an ecclesiastical corporation by the name 
of Dean and Chapter of the Collegiate 
Church of St, Peter, Westminster. This 
last change took place early in the reign 
of Elizabeth and she at the same time 
granted to the Dean and Chapter the 
franchise of Westminster. 

Many extraordinary privileges are an- 
nexed to this franchise, but of these many 
have been long disused. Those remaining 
are, the holding a Court Leet, the custody 
of a gaol, and the return of all writs and 


process. The Dean and Chapter also claim 
under their grant all escheats, deodands, 
goods of felons, wastes, estrays, fines, 


whether imposed by the King’s Justices or 
others, and all forfeiture whatsoever with- 
in the franchise, and also the soil of the 
Common called Tothill Fields. The chief 
officers of the Dean and Chapter for assist- 
ing them in the exercise of the privileges 
incident to their fwanchise is a High 
Steward, who is appointed for life, and this 
office they have generally conferred upon 
one of the nobility. The chief duty of this 
officer consists of holding and presiding at 
the several Courts belonging to the Dean 
and Chapter, and of these he is the Judge, 
but the office is in fact executed by a 
Deputy Steward, whom the High Steward 
appointed for that purpose; and the latter 
is considered by the Dean and Chapter 
rather as the Protector of their privileges 
than as their servant. The next officer of 
the Dean and Chapter is the High Bailiff, 
and him they usually constitute for life. 
The business of his office requires him to 
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execute all writs and process of the King 
within the franchise, to preside at the elec- 
tion of members of parliament, and also to 
attend the courts of the Dean and Chapter, 
and to obey all their precepts. To this 
officer the Dean and Chapter generally 
grant a lease during the time of his con- 
tinuing in the office, of all forfeiture fines, 
and other profits and perquisites, to which 
they are entitled as lords of the franchise, 
at a reserved yearly rent, which at present 
is the annual sum of one hundred pounds. 

The other officers of the franchise are a 
coroner, clerk of the market, and a keeper 
of the gaol called the Gate House (which 
is the gaol for Westminster), and the grants 
of these offices by the Dean and Chapter 
are usually for the lives of the persons 
appointed to hold them. There are also a 
High Constable and eighty petty constables 
for the several parishes of Westminster, 
who are chosen annually at a Court Leet 
held for that purpose. 

The principal courts belonging to the 
franchise are a Court of Burgesses and a 
Court Leet. The first of these was erected 
by Act of Parliament in the 27th. year of 
the reign of Elizabeth, for the better 
government of the inhabitants, who by the 
great increase of buildings were even then 
become very numerous. This Act (which 
at first was temporary but was afterwards 
made perpetual) directs that the twelve 
divisions, by which the several districts 
comprising Westminster were then known, 
and which are very different from the paro- 
chial divisions of Westminster should be 
called wards, and that the Dean, High 
Steward, or his Deputy, should yearly on 
Thursday in Easter week, elect twelve per- 
sons being merchants, artificers, or persons 
using the trade of buying or selling within 
the City or Liberty, who should be called 
Burgesses, and continue in office from year 
to year during their lives unless displaced 
by the Dean, High Steward, or Deputy, for 
misbehaviour or other reasonable cause. 
The Act next provides that the Dean, High 
Steward, or Deputy, should appoint one of 
these Burgesses for the Government of each 
of the twelve wards, and that within ten 
days after the election of Burgesses, twelve 
persons of the like degree and description 
with the Burgesses, should be appointed by 
the Dean, High Steward, or Deputy, and 
the Burgesses, or by a majority of them, 
as Assistants to the Burgesses; in which 


office they are ordered to continue for one | 





year. To the Burgess of each ward and his 
Assistant, the Act gives the same power for 
the Government of it as belongs to the 
Deputies of Aldermen in London. The 
Dean, High Steward, or Deputy, is also 
directed yearly on the day of electing Bur- 
gesses, out of the twelve elected, to appoint 
two Chief Burgesses who are to hold their 
office for one year only. A body of men 
being thus named to preside over each ward 
in Westminster, the Act in the next place 
constitutes them a Court for conducting the 
civil government of the whole franchise, 
and to answer that end invests it with 
powers of punishing some inferior offences, 
and what is more material, of making by- 
laws. And this the Act executes by author- 
ising the Dean, High Steward, or his 
Deputy, and the Chief or other Burgesses 
(of whom the Dean, High Steward or his 
Deputy, and one of the Chief Burgesses are 
to be two) to hear, examine, and determine, 
and punish according to the law of the 
realm, and the laudable or lawful custom 
of the City of London, all matters of incon- 
tinencies, common scolds, and of inmates 
and common annoyances, and to convict 
offenders against the peace, giving notice 
thereof within twenty-four hours after to 
some Justice of the Peace of the County 
of Middlesex, who are there named, because 
at the time of passing this Act there was a 
separate Commission of the Peace, as there 
is now for the City and Liberty of West- 
minster. ‘Then follows a clause in the Act 
giving force to all such good ordinances, as 
the Dean and High Steward, with the 
assent of the Burgesses and Assistants, or 
the great part of them, should make for 
the government of ¢he inhabitants, not 
being repugnant to the King’s Prerogative, 
or the laws of the realm. The contents of 
this statute shew that it was the intention 
of Parliament to introduce into Westmin- 
ster, a system of internal government, 
similar to that, which we see established in 
the City of London, but no effectual use has 
even been made of the opportunity which 
the statute affords, by constituting the 
Court of Burgesses and Assistants, with 
power to make by-laws, of forming a system 
of police of the kind which Parliament 
must certainly have had in view. Even 
formerly this power was exercised in a very 
few instances, and for many years past has 
been entirely disused. Probably this neg- 
lect arose from the refusal of the inhabi- 
tants to comply with the ordinances of the 
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Court of Burgesses, and the want of a fund 
in that Court to support the expense of 
enforcing the observance of them. As to 
the criminal jurisdiction of this Court it 
is little more than a branch of that which 
before belonged to the Court Leet for West- 
minster, and of this, the principal part 
which consists in preventing and punish- 
ing persons for annoyances and for selling 
by false weights and measures, is now exer- 
cised by a special jury appointed by the 
Court of Burgesses twice in every year, by 
the name of the Annoyance Jury according 
to the direction of the statutes of the 29 
Geo, 2, Ch. 25, and 31 Geo. 2, Ch. 7, which 
prescribes the manner in which the jury is 
to be elected and to perform the duties of 
their office. This last Act by appointing 
a special Annoyance Jury for executing the 
only part of the authority of the Court of 
Burgesses which had not before fallen into 
disuse, has rendered a Court which in its 
origin was intended to be of great impor- 
tance, most insignificant; and the continu- 
ance of it in its present state of inactivity 
altogether useless except in respect of this 
power of appointing an Annoyance Jury, 
that being the only one they now exercise, 
which might (and perhaps with greater 
propriety) be vested in the Leet Jury out 
of whose office that of the Annoyance Jury 
is derived. 

The last mentioned statutes gave this 
Court of Burgesses a moiety of the fines 
imposed upon persons for annoyances or 
dealing by false weights and measures, 
which by those statutes are not to exceed 
forty shillings for any one offence, in order 
to enable the Court to support its jurisdic- 
tion; the other moiety being given to the 
High Bailiff. But the present High 
Steward, having taken upon himself to sup- 
port its jurisdiction, hath directed that 
such moiety of the amerciaments as be- 
longed to the Court (and which are found 
insufficient to answer that expense) should 
be paid yearly to the Treasurer of the 
Westminster Hospital for the use of that 
laudable charity, which hath been accord- 
ingly done for several years past. This 
moiety amounts to near a hundred pounds 
yearly ; and to enable the’ Annoyance Jury 
to perform their duty, the present High 
Steward some years ago ordered the stan- 
dard of weights and measures in Westmin- 
ster to be completed and regulated, by one 





of the most eminent scale makers in Lon- 


don, whereby those standards are now 

become as accurate as any in the Kingdom. 

The next Court of the City of Westmin- 
ster is the Court Leet, which is as ancient 
as the franchise itself ; and formerly, as we 
may suppose, did not differ in its motive 
from the Court Leet of other franchises of 
the like kind. But its present constitution 
depends chiefly on the two statutes of the 
29 and 31 of Geo. 2, already mentioned, 
which regulate the appointment of a Leet 
Jury, and ascertain the manner in which 
the Court Leet is to exercise its jurisdiction 
in the appointment of the High and Petty 
Constables. The account which hath be- 
fore been given of the Court of Burgesses 
and of the Annoyance Jury makes it unne- 
cessary to point out here the particular 
parts of the jurisdiction of the Court Leet, 
to the exercise of which those other bodies 
of men are now entitled under the several 
statutes made for that special purpose. 

There is also in Westminster a Court of 
Requests for the recovery of small debts, 
which was erected a few years ago by Act 
of Parliament. Several Acts of Parlia- 
ment have been also lately made, by which 
Commissioners are appointed for paving, 
cleansing, and lighting the streets in 
Westminster ; and to this body so much of 
the office of the Annoyance Jury, as con- 
cerns annoyances in the public ways, is now 
transferred. 

There is also a Commission of the Peace 
for Westminster, distinct from that for the 
County of Middlesex. This special Com- 
mission was first granted at the latter end 
of the reign of Charles I, or soon after the 
restoration of Charles II. The reason for 
granting most probably was the great 
increase of buildings and inhabitants. In 
the Justices acting under this Commission 
are vested the chief executive powers for 
preserving the public peace in Westminster, 
(Here the MS. ends, except for the follow- 

ing marginal notes: ) 

“ First object of Constitution is the Civil 
Magistracy. Second, the High and Petty 
Constables. Nightly Watch. Third and last 
head is the Vagrants and Beadles for that 
purpose.”’ 

I am indebted to the authorities of the 
British Museum and of University College, 
London, for facilities afforded me in consult- 
ing their collections of Bentham’s MSS. 


G. W. WricHt. 
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BRITISH TRAVELLERS ON GEORGE 
WASHINGTON’S ENGLISH. 


ANY of the Englishmen who travelled in 
America in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century visited George Washing- 
ton, for letters of introduction were easy to 
secure and he was noted for his hospitality 
at his home at Mount Vernon. In their 
journals and travel writings, as a result, are 
to be found many details concerning Washing- 
ton’s person. Of considerable interest among 
these are their comments on his manner of 
speaking. 

The chief impression of the travellers was 
summed up by Isaac Weld, in his ‘ Travels 
through the States of North America... 
during the Years 1795, 1796, and 1797’ (Lon- 
don; 1799), p. 60, footnote ; he remarked that 
Washington ‘‘ speaks with great diffidence, 
and sometimes hesitates for a word ; but it is 
always to find one particularly well adapted 
to his meaning. His language is manly and 
expressive.’’ Similarly Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe, on visiting Washington in 1796, 
made note in his ‘ Journal’ (printed in New 
York, 1905, p. 62) that the President ‘‘ did 
not at any time speak with very remarkable 
fluency; perhaps the extreme correctness of 
his language, which almost seemed studied, 
prevented that effect.’’ These reports of diffi- 
dence and hesitancy befit a gentleman who has 
become fabulous for his care and correctness. 

More of the human Washington is found 
in the report of the Earl of Wycombe (John 
Henry Petty) who said that he “ was easy 
and polite, and even conversible.’”” When 
Lord Wycombe found him, in 1791 or 1792, 
he was on the ground of the new federal city, 
then being laid out, and was ‘‘selling out the 
lots, or superintending the sale.’’ See 
“Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Corres- 
pondence of James Currie, M.D., F.R.S., of 
Liverpool’ (London, 1831), Il, 79. Even 
‘amidst all the hurry and confusion around 
him,”’ he managed to write a half dozen in- 
troductory letters for Lord Wycombe, ‘“ cor- 
rectly and elegantly expressed.’ Another 
traveller, Henry Wansey, a clothier of Wilt- 
shire, recorded in his ‘Excursion to the 
United States of North America in the Sum- 
mer of 1794’ (Salisbury, 1796), p. 123, on 
the basis of certain letters and documents, 
that Washington was ‘‘ justly ranked among 
the fine writers of the age.’’ 

Washington’s sincerity and _ straightfor- 
wardness impressed an anonymous Irishman 
who met him in 1784 or 1785, according to 





‘* A Twelve-Month’s Tour through America,” 
in ‘ Miscellany of Knowledge’ (2nd ed.; 
London, 1792), 289. In this report, 
Washington ‘‘ does not use many Frenchified 
congees, or flattering useless words without 
meaning, which flavours more of deceit than 
an honest heart; but on the contrary, his 
words seem to point at truth and reason, and 
to spring from the fountain of a heart.”’ A 
Manchester merchant, Joseph Hadfield, who 
was his guest in 1784 and 1787, wrote: 
“ Washington was a silent man, but when he 
gave his opinion on any subject it was done 
with piain good sense.” This has been 
recently printed in ‘An Englishman in 
America, 1785,’ ed Douglas S. Robertson 
(Toronto, 1933), p. 14. 

A less favourable memorial of Washington 
the slave-holder comes from the pen of Richard 
Parkinson, in ‘A Tour in America in 1798, 
1799 and 1800 (London, 1805), II, 420: ‘‘ The 
first time I walked with General Washington 
among his negroes, whén he spoke to them, 
he amazed me by the utterance of his words. 
He spoke as differently as if he had been 
quite another man, or had been in anger.”’ 
The governing of his Mount Vernon estate 
was dear to Washington’s heart, as his 
voluminous diaries show, covering the most 
minute details; and the imperious attitude 
towards the slaves, which Parkinson caught, 
was necessary for strict regulation. 

The attention to Washington’s speech by 
travelling Englishmen is both a tribute to his 
personality and an evidence of their care in 
observation. Their reports fit well into the 
established picture of Washington; but it 
vivifies a historical character to consider such 
a group of first-hand descriptions. 

ALLEN WALKER Reap. 

University of Chicago. 


HE SWISS LANGUAGE: DICKENS 
AND SCOTT.—Here is another slip, 
shared by Dickens with Walter Scott. In 
‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ chap, 17, the Misses 
Norris ‘ sang in all languages—except their 
own.”’ A catalogue follows which ends with 
‘* Swiss.’”’ There is no such language, French 
or German being used, or in the Engadine 
the dialect known as Romansch. Dickens 
doubtless discovered this on his visit to 
Switzerland in 1846, two years after ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit’ came out. It is curious that 
Scott made the same mistake when he took in 
‘ Anne of Geierstein ’ to a Swiss background 
for his story. In chap. 17 Anne 
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rode close to young Philipson, and spoke in 
Swiss, for she had hitherto used the German 
language. 

The tale opens in the autumn of 1474 and 
Scott wrote it in days of distress when he was 
away from his library. There he would have 
found no justification for a Swiss language 
at the period he chose, any more than in the 
nineteenth century. Dickens was connected 
by marriage with Scott’s circle and wrote two 
articles concerning the Ballantyne war of 
pamphlets when Lockhart was attacked, But 
it is only a bare possibility that he recalled 
the passage of Scott I have cited. Both he 
and Scott produced a “ God’s Plenty” of 
literature in which nigglers about small 
details can insert their pin-pricks. 

. SENEx. 


ROG AT THE DINNER-TABLE.—Re- 
cently a friend who is a good judge of 
dining, gave me some excellent soup of a 
dark green colour which was delicately flav- 
oured. Then he told me that it was provided 
by the frog. Many years ago at a Natural 
History Society potted frog was exhibited 
and I was one of the bold spirits who ventured 
to taste it. The flavour resembled that of 
chicken. I do not know if this source of food 
was tried anywhere during the War and a 
shortage of provisions, The objection is 
that it would take a good many frogs to 
supply a substantial amount of food. 


Rips Us 


‘)NGLISH, KINDER, SMITH AND 

TOOKE FAMILIES.—During a search 

for data bearing upon the inter-relationship 

between these families, the following refer- 
ences were found :— 

Marriage: 1707, May 1. John English, 

of the par. of St. Margaret, Westm', and 


Sarah Smith, of the same par. (See 
‘Registers of St. Helen’s, Bishopgate, 


London’; Harl. Soc. Reg., vol, 31, p. 172; 

London, 1904). 

Marriage: 1730, Sept. 10. Thomas 
Kinder, of St. Albans, Hertford, B., and 
Sarah Smith, of St. Peter’s, in the same 
county, S. (See ‘ Registers of St. Benet 
and St, Paul, Paul’s Wharf,’ vol. 2, mar- 
riages, p. 388; London, 1910). 

For other references to the families men- 
tioned above, see 10 8., viii. 221, 373; clxxiii. 
114, 240. 

KE, F. MacPrxe. 
oh Way, San Diego, California, 

J.S.A. 





Readers’ Queries. 





ETTER IN WESTMINSTER 
ARCHIVES.—The following letter was 
discovered bound up in a volume of Examina. 
tions, among the parochial records of St. 
Martin in the Fields (City of Westminster 
Archives F 5002) : 


Madam Elisabeth Plowden 

I am render’d most Miserable by your son 
Mr. Charles Rumbold, who not onely marryed 
me in his worst of circumstances, but has left 
me with two children (this boy named Charles 
after his own name, and a girle which is with 
me) and is now gone for a Soldier to the East 
Indies. 

I am not able to support myselfe, haveing 
neither money, any calling, or friends, much 
less am I able to support them, and j cannot 
see them Starve, and I thanck God that He 
has given me his Grace to overcome the 
temptation I lay under to make away with 
them; and since I very well know, and am 
asshured, that your first husban® Mr. Henry 
Rumbold my husbands own father did leave 
both You and him a plentifull fortune (as may 
be seen by his will now in Doctors commons) 
and that You, j am informd, Embeselled a 
good part of the fortune my husbands father 
left him, and that You would not lett have 
had (sic) the Remainder, but that he was 
fore’d to putt the Law in Execution against 
You, I thinck it is but highly Reasonable that 
You should either keep Your grand Son (this 
present child Charles Rumbold) or some way 
or other provide for him; and if it be con 
sistant wth, your nataral affection (which you 
ought to have) and your present manner of 
liveing to send him to the parish, You are the 
best judge of that. 

This from your daught in law A Rumbold 
May 1709 
To Madam Elisabeth Plowden next door fo a 
chandlers shop in Bond Street 

Endorsed: This better was found in_ the 
Boseom of a Child dropt in a Basket at Mr, 
Plowdens Ledging in Bond Street on Saturday 
the 14: May 1709; and with the Child brought 
to me Benj: Brecknock Overseare 


Is anything known of the persons men- 
tioned and events alleged in this letter? 


F. A, M. B. 


ROOKPLATE MOTTO.—Can any of your 
readers help me to identify the owner of 
an armorial bookplate with the motto ‘‘ Ne 
ab ordine cedam ’’ ? 
W. Roserts. 


EWIS THEOBALD’S LIBRARY.~—In 
Mr, A. W. Pollard and Miss Henrietta 
Bartlett’s ‘ Census of Shakespeare Plays in 
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Quarto, 1594-1709,’ 1916, there are five items 
which came from Lewis Theobald’s sale at 
auction on Oct. 30, 1744. There appears 
to be no copy of this sale catalogue in the 
British Museum. [I should be glad to know 
where a copy can be found and consulted, 


W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


FOOLOGICAL SOCIETY: PORTRAITS 
OF SECRETARIES.—I am trying to 
complete a collection of pictures of the officers 
of the Society and three are still lacking :— 

Edward T. Bennett, 1833-1836. 

Rev. John Barlow, F.R.s., 1838-1840. 

William Ogilby, 1840-1847. 

If any reader of ‘ N, and Q.’ can give me 
any information as to whether engravings, 
— or photographs exist, I should be 
eeply grateful. 

OnsLow. 


LERK OF THE WEATHER.—When was 
this functionary first heard of? Does he 
exist in other countries than our own and 
what is his title? I have reason to believe 
that in French it would be ‘‘ le préposé au 
temps.’’ 
T, P. A. 


[The quotation in the ‘O.E.D.’ is from Miss 
Braddon, 1883]. 


% E SIMPLEST NOTE THAT SWELLS 

THE GALE.’’—What exactly did Gray 
mean by “‘ swells ’’? If ‘‘ gale of song ”’ were 
a known phrase, the sense would be easy— 
the least showy performer in the avian 
orchestra—but I have not found it. ‘ N.E.D.’ 
quotes the line s.v. ‘‘ Swell,’’ meaning in- 
crease, add to. But how can a bird’s song 
add to a breeze, except by adding itself to it? 
None of ‘ N.E.D.’s’ examples has that mean- 
ing. The gale might very well swell the note, 
make it louder; in ‘The Bard’ gales from 
blooming Eden bear Milton’s voice, make it 
audible to the bard. In the ‘ Elegy ’ “‘ the 
pealing anthem swells the note of praise.’’ 
But even Gray could hardly have intended 
“note ’’ to be the object in our line, 


G. G. L. 


HRASE: THERE YOU HAVE ME!—I 
should like to have some explanations 
about this expression, which obviously means, 
““T cannot reply to your question.’? These 
words are generally explained as being an 
abridgement of ‘‘ There you have me beaten.” 
Dictionaries and grammars are silent on this 





int. Why is the pronoun “ me’’ placed 

tween ‘‘ have’’ and “‘ beaten’ instead of 
saying “There you have beaten me.” ‘I 
had him beaten’? (=I had him caused to be 
beaten) has quite another meaning than ‘‘ J 
had beaten him” (=I personally executed 
the action of beating him). 

Joun Lists. 
Brussels, 


[The gladiatorial use of the Latin habeo in 
ancient Rome seems pertinent. ] 


UBY WEDDING ANNIVERSARY.— 
Cobham Brewer in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ supplies the names by 
which the wedding anniversaries are known. 
These are respectively: Wooden wedding for 
the 5th anniversary: tin wedding for the 
10th; crystal wedding for the 15th; china 
wedding for the 20th; silver wedding for the 
25th ; golden wedding for the 50th; diamond 
wedding for the 60th. 

He, however, gives no name to the 70th, 
owe tgp thinking that such an event was un- 
ikely to occur. I now find that this rare 
anniversary was announced in the Press as 
the ruby wedding, when a Newcastle couple 
celebrated the 70th anniversary of their mar- 
riage, on June 10. The couple referred to 
were Mr, and Mrs. Thomas F. Wilson, of 
Kingsley Terrace, Newcastle, who married at 
Jesmond, June 10, 1868. Mr. Wilson is in 
his 96th year and his wife in her 94th. 

This surely is an event worthy to be placed 
on record. Can another record of a similar 
nature be quoted ? 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


URNAME: MISSING.—I have met with 
the surname Missing as that of a firm 
of fruiterers in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. How 
did it originate? Any reference to its his- 
tory and any particulars of people who pos- 
sess are desired. 
H, A. 


ESCENDANTS OF NAPOLEON I.— 
Count Alexander Waleweski, an eminent 
statesman and diplomatist, was a natural son 
of Napoleon Bonaparte (Napoleon I). In 
1831 he married a daughter of the 6th Earl 
of Sandwich and he died suddenly in 1834, 
leaving issue, two children. Can any reader 
inform me who were these two children and 
whether they ever married, as I want to trace 
the descendants of Napoleon Bonaparte ? 


G. H. H. 
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ANONIZATIONS IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY.—Mr. Wuite’s reply (ante. 
p. 446) concerning martyrs recently canonized 
suggests to me the query, How many persons 
have gained such posthumous honours in the 
twentieth century? Is there any list avail- 
able, with a record in each case of the services 
rendered ? 
PaGaNvs. 


ESTIN DE PIBRRE.—This alternative 
title of Moliére’s ‘ Don Juan ’ has always 
seemed to me very odd French. The refer- 
ence to the resurgence of the statue of the 
Commandant is obvious, and it occurred at 
a feast ; but how can ‘‘ stone feast ’’ properly 

mean that? 

TnQuliReER. 


IR THOMAS BROWNE: QUERIES.— 
(1) ‘‘In our abridged and Septuagesimal 
Ages, it is very rare, and deserves a Distick, 
to behold the fourth generation ’’ (‘ Pseud. 
Epid.’ vi. ch. 6). The margin gives, ‘‘ Mater 
ait natae die natae filia, etc.’”’ What is the 
rest of the ‘‘ Distick,’’ and where does it come 
from ? 

(2) ‘* Thus there was more therein [in the 
rainbow] than the heathens understood, when 
they called it the Nuncia of the gods, and the 
laugh of weeping Heaven.”’ (Ibid, vii. ch. 4). 
Again the margin quotes “risus plorantis 
‘Olympi.’’ Who made this pretty phrase? 


INQUIRER. 


ANCIENT TENURES.—I am interested in 

the quaint conditions on which property 
was held in former days, particularly when 
the usage has been kept up. At Farnham 
Royal after the Conquest Bertrand de Verdon 
acquired the manor on condition of supply- 
ing a glove and putting it on the king’s right 
hand at the Coronation, and supporting his 
right arm, while the sceptre was in his hand. 
What other royal services were, or are, con- 
nected with the ownership of land? 


CuRIOUS. 


MALAPROPISMS.— Mistakes in words are 
named after Mrs. Malaprop, the delight- 
ful lady of Sheridan’s play ‘ The Rivals,’ 
1775. Smollett in 1771 had introduced a 
woman similarly gifted, Tabitha Bramble, 
into ‘Humphrey Clinker.’ I made a note 
of an earlier eighteenth century writer who 
indulges in this sort of amusement but have 
lost it. Who was he? 
Going further back, one finds ‘ Much Ado 





about Nothing’ adorned with the pompous 
incompetence and pleasant verbal errors of 
Dogberry and his companions of the Watch. 
Nominally they are in the service of Leonato, 
Governor of Messina, but they are full of 
good old English stupidity, men’ with slow 
minds, a sense of dignity in their position, 
and a desire to avoid trouble. Was this kind 
of unconscious humour, as Samuel Butler 
called it, developed in any book or play by 
a writer before Shakespeare’s time? I do 
not seem to recall it in Plautus or Terence. 
Has Moliére used it in his plays? I dare- 
say there were French blunderers of the sort 
in the second half of the seventeenth century. 


QUARE. 
REATEST BRITISH GENERAL.—In 


chap, xi, of ‘ Kenilworth,’ Tressilian and 
Wayland “ alighted at an inn in the town of 
Marlborough, since celebrated for having 
given title to the greatest general (excepting 
one) whom Britain ever produced.’? What 
general did Scott regard as the greatest ? 


QUARE. 


ONUMENT TO A CABBAGE.—A friend 
has asked me where in Greek I can find 
mention of a monument to a cabbage. The 
query is beyond me, Can some learned corres- 
pondent help ? 
re Oe Us 


REAT MEN: CYNICAL SAYING.— 
James Bryce in the Introduction he wrote 
for ‘The Complete Works of Abraham Lin- 
coln,’ which is reprinted elsewhere, says in 
his last paragraph, ‘‘ There is a vulgar say- 
ing that all great men are unscrupulous.”’ 
Where is this sweeping assertion to be 
found? I can conceive that it is justified by 
the career of some great men of action, such 
as Napoleon. But surely it is not applicable 
to many great thinkers. Were Socrates and 
Kant, for instance, unscrupulous? Is it not 
the poison of wer, which, once gained, 
must be retained at all costs, that makes men 
swerve from the path of rectitude? I should 
expect to find the saying started by the be- 
haviour of some Dictator, 
IGNnorTo. 


A OTHOR OF SAYING WANTED.—In 
‘Reciprocal Duties of State and Subject’ 
(Short Studies, Vol. II) Froude writes, ‘ Men 
cannot, we are told, be made virtuous by Act 
of Parliament.” Who first said or wrote this? 
Or does it owe its brief, effective form to 
Froude himself? 
HIPPoc.ipEs. 
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Replies. 








TOLUGATE KEEPERS AND 
TURNPIKES. 


(clxxiv. 443) 


PROFESSOR J. W. Gregory of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow in ‘The Story of the 
Road,’ published in 1931, refers to turn- 
pikes :— 

The three first road tolls authorized in Eng- 
land were in London in 1346, one was for 
Grays Inn Lane, the second for a road from 
Charing to St. Giles’ and the third for the 
road from St. Giles’ to Temple Bar. The tolls 
were instituted for two years on all cattle and 
goods—but not on those of persons belonging 
to the Church. 

In 1364 a toll was authorized by the Crown 
at the foot of Highgate Hill for repairs for 
this road, but the regular toll-gate system. was 
not introduced until the seventeenth century, 
and the first effective turnpike trust was not 
established till 1706. The Trust was a statu- 
tory body authorized to collect from the users 
of the road a toll to be spent in its main- 
tenance and improvement. The name “ turn- 
pike ’? was based on the nature of the barrier 
used to close the road until the toll had been 
paid. Professor Gregory quotes Rickman’s 
preface to Telford’s ‘ Autobiography ’ (1838) 
to the effect that the barrier was 
a bar of wood studded with pikes like the 
‘chevaux de frise’ that had been invented in 
Friesland in North Holland during the wars 
in the Low Country to block invading cavalry. 
The bar was horizontal and could be swung 
on a vertical pivot. In time the pikes were 
omitted, and the turnpike was a wooden bar 
which on withdrawal of a bolt could be turned 
aside to open the roadway. 

A Parliamentary Committee in 1864 con- 
demned the turnpike system. Public com- 
plaint was more against the delay in getting 
the gates opened by the pikemen than 
against the amount of the toll. After 1864 
the term of a turnpike trust was only re- 
newed if necessary. The Metropolitan Dis- 
trict was relieved of the last of its toll-gates 
in 1872. The last British toll-gates on a 
public road were removed in 1895. There are 
still some private roads on which toll is paid, 
and some toll bridges. Tolls on public roads 
were abolished in Scotland in 1883 and in 


Ireland in 1858. REGINALD B. FELLows. 


In ‘ Pickwick ’ chap, lvi., the elder Weller 
was so much disturbed by Mr. Pickwick’s 


| 

| refusal to look after his money that he was 
reduced to desperation. The following con- 
versation occurs, after he has buttoned up his 
coat with great determination :— 

“Tl keep a pike.” 

“Wot!” exclaimed Sam. 

“A pike,” rejoined Mr. Weller, through his 
set teeth; “I’ll keep a pike. Say goodbye to 
your father, Samival. I dewote the remainder 
o’ my days to a pike.” 

This threat seemed so awful that Mr, Pick- 
wick relented and took charge of the money. 
The turnpike-keepers certainly had an un- 
comfortable job, being called upon to open 
their gates at all sorts of hours. In Sala’s 
‘ Twice Round the Clock’ this detail is given 
concerning ‘‘ Seven O’clock a.m.’ :— 

Camberwell Gate: tollbar-keeper who has 
been up all night, going to bed, very cross; 
tollbar-keeper’s wife gets up to mind the gate, 
also very cross. 

Good temper in such conditions might be 
expected from an angel, but not from a man. 

‘* Notting Hill Gate’”’ still records the 
existence of a toll-bar in earlier days, I 
presume, and, unless my memory is at fault, 
a veteran friend of mine saw it in being. 


IGNoTO. 


TAGIRA: PRONUNCIATION (clxxiv. 
406, 448).—In his earlier work, ‘ The Ox- 

ford Companion to English Literature,’ Sir 
Paul Harvey spells the name ‘‘ Stageira,”’ 
and there is not much doubt that he would 
pronounce it in the same way (with long i), 
in accordance with English usage, when it is 
Latinised in the spelling: ‘‘ Stagira.”” But 
in the derivative “‘ Stagirite’’ the pronunci- 
ation, as given in the ‘ Oxford Dictionary ’ 
for example, is different. The stress falls on 
the first syllable, and consequently the vowel 
in the second syllable is shortened. That is 
the English way. It is the same with ‘‘ Ab- 
dera ’’ (’ABdnpa) and ‘“‘Abderite’’ (‘ASSnpirns) 
for instance. One may compare “‘ papyrus ”’ 
and ‘‘ papyrology ’’; ‘‘ subside ’’ and “ sub- 
sidence ’’; “ coincide,’’ ‘‘ coincidence.’’ This 
English habit accounts for our pronunciation 
of ‘‘ Hyperion ’’ and ‘‘ Philadelphia ’’ with 
short 7. It is the English tendency to reces- 
sive accent which has triumphed. 

Dryden began his ‘ Epistle to Dr. Charle- 
ton ’’ (1663) with the lines :— 

The longest tyranny that ever sway’d 

Was that wherein our ancestors betray’d 

Their free-born reason to the Stagirite, 

And made his torch their universal light. 





With Dryden’s authority Pope could write 
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in the ‘ Essay on Criticism’ (il. 138, 280, 
645): 


As if the Stagirite o’erlook’d each line; 

Yes, or we must renounce the Stagirite; 

The mighty Stagirite first left the shore. 

Two years later (1711), adapting ‘ The 
Temple of Fame ’ from Chaucer, Pope wrote 
(1. 262) :— 

Here in a shrine that cast a dazzling light, 

Sate fix’d in thought the mighty Stagirite. 

Byron is the last who need be quoted (‘ Don 
Juan’ xv. 25):— 

"Tis a flight 

Which seems at first need no lofty wing, 

Plumed by Longinus or the Stagyrite. 

I have not found any example of ‘“‘Stagira’”’ 
occurring in an English poem, but surely it 
would be pronounced so as to rhyme with 
‘* Sapphira.”’ 

L. R. M. $rracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


There are no laws of English pronuncia- 
tion, which is often guilty of error, if the 
country of origin is to govern word usage. 
Fowler in his ‘ Modern English Usage’ 
under ‘ False Quantity’ notes that that 
phrase should be ‘‘ banished from the discus- 
sion how to pronounce English words.’’ The 
scholar can plead his case but his decision is 
not final, and 
the simple fact is that in determining the 
quality of a vowel sound in English classical 
quantity is of no value whatever; to flout 
ugage and say Socrates is the merest pedantry. 

Where, however, writers of note have given 
indications of their pronunciation, I am con- 


tent to follow their guidance. Lamb in his 
sonnet ‘ Written at Cambridge ’ ends with 
Truths, which transcend the searching 


Schoolmen’ s vein 
And half had stagger’d that “a Stagirite. 


W. iH. J. 


RPITAPHS FOR ANIMALS (elxxiv. 334, 
357, 373, 390, 410, 428, 445, 464).—In 
Edlington Wood, near Doncaster, is a monu- 
ment within rails bearing the following 
inscription :— 
Siste Viator, nec mirare supremo efferi 
honore extinctum catellum 
Sed qualem! 
Quam forma a niveusq. 
Morum gratia, facilesq. lusus. 
Et amor, obsequium, fides 
Domini delicias fecere 
Cujus lateri adhesit assiduis 
Conviva sociisq chori 
Illo comite. 
Vis animi herilis delassate 
Ingenium, mentemq. novam sumeret 


candor 





pro meritis non ingratus herus 
Marmorea hac urna mortuum 
Deflens locavit 
M.F.C,. 1714. 

I have seen this beautiful monument on 
many occasions during the last sixty years, 
but quote the inscription from Miller’s ‘ His- 
tory of Doncaster.’ 

E, G. B. 


‘AT AND PUSS (clxxiv. 424, 463).—(1) 
If ‘ Liddell and Scott’ is to be trusted, 
attovpos, the beast of the wavy tail, is first 
a cat and only later a weasel. Pliny knew 
something of cats :— 

Felis quidem quo silentio, quam levibus 
vestigiis obrepunt avibus! quam _ occulte 
speculatae in musculos exsiliunt! Excrementa 
sua affossa obsuunt terra, intelligentes — 
illum indicem sui esse. (H. N. x, ch. 

S. Reinach notices that some very rare 
examples of cats occur on vases of the fourth 
and fifth centuries; not one has yet been 
found in Pompeii; Egypt alone had and kept 
them; periodical commissions scoured the 
Mediterranean countries to recover those 
illegally exported. In the fourth century 
A.D. with Christianity this embargo ceased 
and Greek monks took cats on their preach- 
ing excursions. It was only just in time, for 
the rats came with the Huns. ‘‘ Cats on our 
roofs and in our homes are one of the benefits 
of Christianity.’’ I seem to have heard felis 
connected with femina, fetus, the productive 
one. How old is the mediaeval murillegus? 

(2) Burton held ‘‘ puss ’’ to be of Semitic 
origin and compared the Arabic “‘ bissah.”’ 

(3) Is it Gilbert White who tells of 
Layard’s tame fish-eating lion? 

(7) I have beeg driven over a cat in a 
motor-car and seen the creature rise up and 
run away. 

(8) The quantity of hairs swallowed, as 
Pliny might have noticed, seems to have no 
ill effects. And why should “ dirt” be in- 
jurious taken internally? Even human in- 
sides may not be so vulnerable that way as we 
are told. 

HIBERNICUS. 


In Dutch and Flemish there are also two 
words kat and poes (pronounced like the 
English ‘‘ puss’’). Poes is the colloquial 
word. According to dictionaries, there is 4 
word Puss in High German and Puus in Low 
German, but though I spent large part of my 
life in Germany, I have never heard these 
words out of the mouth of any living person. 
The Germans employ a colloquial word Mieze 
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| 
or Miezekatze, corresponding to the English 


puss, but these are less frequently used. 


JOHN LIBISs. 
Brussels. 


LASS: FOLK-LORE (clxxiv. 405).—See 
Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 65 (26): ‘‘ Fama 
est, appulsa nave mercatorum nitri, cum 
sparsi per litora epulas pararent, nec esset 
cortinis attollendis lapidum occasio, glebas 
nitri e nave subdidisse, Quibus accensis 
permixta arena litoris, translucentes novi 
liquoris fluxisse rivos, et hanc fuisse originem 
vitri.”’ 


HIBERNICUS. 
UERIES FROM WILLIAM FOWLER’S 
‘ANSWER TO HAMMILTOUN ’ 


(clxxiv, 369, 408, 465).—(1). Jason, tyrant of 
Pherae, in Thessaly, was murdered in 370 
p.c. An earlier attempt to assassinate him 
had actually saved his life by opening an 
imposthume from which he was suffering, and 
which the doctors could not cure. William 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography ’ (1876) ii. 553b refers to Cicero, 
De Natura Deorwm iii. 28; Valerius Maxi- 
mus i, 8, 6; Xenophon, Hellenica vi. 1, 14; 
Diodorus Siculus xv, 57. 

2. A saying of Antisthenes is asked for, 
‘that all persons have either great necessity 
of good friends or envious enemies.’’ The 
nearest that I can find to this is amongst the 
maxims attributed to Antisthenes by Diocles, 


as recorded by Diogenes Laertius, Vitae 
Philosophorum vi, 5:— acépacros 6 dyads: oi 
orovdaio: pidor... mpowéxew rots €xOpcis: mparo 


yap tov dpaptnpatav aioOavovra. ‘‘A good man 
is worthy to be loved; those given to virtue 
are friends... Attend carefully to your 
enemies, for they are the first to notice your 
faults.’ 
L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University. 

MAC-HONE (clxxiv. 406).—The difficulty 

experienced in tracing this name may be 
due to the drastic changes it has undergone, 
in common with others of its type. Its 
primary form I believe to have been Mac- 
gille-Chomhghain, ‘‘ Son of the devotee of 
(St.) Comgan.’’ Comgan was an Irish saint 
who lived about the junction of the seventh 
and eighth centuries. He was venerated 
chiefly in Scotland, and a personal name 
based on his is recorded there so far back as 
the eleventh century: Gilla Comgan. At 
that time, of course, names were not heredi- 
tary; his son would be Mac-Gillechomhghain 





with another name in front of it, say Pat- 
rick, and there it would end. The son would 
be so-and-so MacPhatrick. After surnames 
became fixed a family residing at Dingwall, 
Ross-shire, in the sixteemth century, spelt 
theirs McGillycoan, MeGillochoane, Mak- 
gillechoane, and so om according to taste. It 
was a local appellation, due to the existence 
there of a church dedicated to the saint. In 
the seventeenth century the surname is found 
in the West Highlands, also near shrines of 
the saint, and at Inveraray, as Mcllchoan. 
The ancient chapel of Kilchoan (St. Com- 
gan’s Cell) at Loch Melfort accounts for one 
of these names, and other shrines and small 
localities in the West Highlands and Islands 
still bear the name of the saint. Later, 
McIlhone and McLehoan show a further 
decay of the surname. In the Isle of Man 
it was McElhone and McYlchoan at the 
junction of the sixteenth and ‘seventeenth 
centuries. As MclIlhone it occurred, though 
very rarely, in Ulster, according to Woulfe’s 
‘Irish Names.’ There is still a family in 
Belfast named McElhone. 

These are not the last of its disguises. It 
frequently happened to names of this type, 
embodying that of a saint or a descriptive 
adjective, that the middle element, gille, in 
Irish giolla, or their reduced forms il-, el-, or 
merely the letter ‘‘1,”” was dropped; hence 
MacChomhghain may have arisen, but in any 
case McChoan and McHone would be the 
ultimate result. The “H”’ marks its differ- 
ent origin from such names as McOwen, 
McCone, and the like. But there is a natural 
tendency for a rare name to disappear into 
a better-known one of similar sound, irres- 
pective of etymology; hence McHone became 
merged into McCowan and Cowan in both 
Scotland and Ireland. Its chief home was 
Scotland, where the Argyllshire McIllechoans 
(mentioned above) were dependants of the 
McDougalls of Lorne, 

.. The name is so uncommon—perhaps extinct 
~that I cannot point at the moment to a real 
MacHone now alive in these islands, though 
Directories might reveal one or two. There 
was many years ago a popular ballad about 
somebody called ‘‘ Sweet Belle Mahone,” 
whose name may show a still later stage in 
the disintegration of MacHone; or it may 
have been invented by the writer of the song. 

For the early Highland names given above 
I am-Andebted to articles by Macbain and 
Prof.“W. J. Watson, and to the latter’s 
"¢ elthe Place-names of Scotland.’ 


W. W. Git. 
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X VE-CENT. BISHOPS OF SODOR AND 
MAN (clxxiv, 386).—A well-documented 
article on the pre-Reformation Bishops of 
this See, by the Rev. H. C. Cradock, M.A., 
can be found in the Proceedings of the Isle 
of Man Nat, Hist. and Antiquarian Soc., 
iii., new ser., (1931) 321-346. It concludes 
with a ‘‘ Conjectural List of Bishops,’’ from 
Roolwer, before 1079, to Thomas Stanley, 
1555. The names and dates of these digni- 
taries are a complicated problem with which 
I should not care to meddle, and I doubt 
whether ‘‘ a finally correct list ’? can ever be 
achieved; but I believe Mr. J. C, Wuite- 
BROOK will find the above-mentioned article 
helpful, if he has not already seen it. 


W. W. GIL. 


‘““DRENT” (clxxiv. 395).—The use of 

‘brent ’’ as an adjective or adverb in 
connection with brow and the gaze, quoted 
in the review of ‘The Scottish National 
Dictionary,’ (in progress), reminds me of an 
expression I used to hear from a Devonshire 
family: ‘‘ looking under Brent Tor.’ This 
described a lowering, scowling look; but I 
suppose the associated idea was that of a for- 
bidding hill, and not of any special meaning 
of steep or high attached to the word ‘‘brent,”’ 
as it is to ‘brent’? and “ brant’’ in the 
North of England and the Danelaw. Ekwall 
(‘ English Place-Names’), though he admits 
the feasibility of the Northern word in this 
and similar South-Western names, prefers a 
Celtic derivation. But the meaning would 
still be ‘‘ high.”’ 

The transference from ‘‘ high, steep,’’ to 
‘*smooth ’’ in the case of a lofty brow is 
understandable, though illogical; and from 
that to smooth, unwrinkled ice is an easy 
transition. The ‘English Dialect Dict.’ 
groups all these meanings under “‘ Brant ”’ 
and ‘‘ Brent ’’ without hesitation. 


W. W. GILL. 


HE ADVENTURE AT VERSAILLES 
(clxxiv, 124, 177, 214, 250, 427).—Your 
correspondent S. Y. E. comments on the 
ignorance of Versailles and the French 
Revolution displayed by the two ladies, Miss 
Moberly and Miss Jourdain. This ignorance 
is by no means unique. I’ve no doubt that 
many University dons of both sexes have a 
specialist knowledge of one or two subjects, 
and not much of anything else. S. Y. E. 
credits every schoolgirl with knowledge of the 
leading incidents of the French Revolution. 
They may possess it to-day, but I doubt very 





much whether they did in 1900, or in Miss 
Moberly’s schooldays, 

All this is beside the point. What matters 
are the characters of the two women, which 
are unimpeachable, When they say they were 
ignorant or did not believe in ghosts, we know 
it was so. Also, which is even more convinc- 
ing, no knowledge of French history could 
have revealed to them the original layout of 
the Trianon gardens or the uniforms worn 
by the officials. The histories and biographies 
connected with the Trianon were written after 
their visit. It may be remembered that a 
French colonel and a University professor 
walked round the gardens with the ladies. 
When Miss Moberly mentioned the greyish 
gieen uniforms of the two guards and that 
they had found that that was the livery of 
the Comte d’Artois, colonel-general of 
the gardes suisses, the French colonel said 
that the ladies could not possibly have known 
a fact like that, unless they had actually 
seen the men. He said he could vouch for 
it because he was an authority on uniforms, 
aad had written a book on the subject and 
knew that a knowledge of such details required 
intense research, 

I do not know the date of Miss Jourdain’s 
doctorate at the Sorbonne, but believe it was 
for a thesis on Dante, 

W. R, Cunuirre. 


THE UMBRELLA IN STATUES (clxxiv. 

371, 411).—The reference to the statue of 
Cobden with an umbrella is ‘‘ news ’’ indeed, 
for I have seen the statue many times, though 
never noticed an umbrella, but to make sure 
I went specially to see, and your correspon- 
dent is in error. I got a policeman (as a 
witness) thinking that perhaps his eagle eye 
might detect the umbrella tucked away some- 
where, but it was of no avail. I wonder if 
it is another joke against Manchester ! 

I made a tour of the statues in the centre 
of the city and couldn’t find any umbrella. 
There is one statue with a hat—Cromwell’s— 
but the hat is lying at his feet. 

Incidentally, the statues to prominent 
people in the central part of the city are:— 

St. Ann’s Square—Cobden. 

Junction of Deansgate and Victoria St.— 
Cromwell, 

Piccadilly—Wellington, 
Victoria, Watt and Peel. 

Albert Square—Gladstone, Oliver Heywood, 
Prince Consort, John Bright and Bishop 
Fraser, 

There was a statue of John Dalton in a 


Dalton, Queen 
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niche at the corner of John Dalton Street 
and Deansgate until a few years ago, when 
it was removed as it was considered unsafe. 


zr. @. &. 
Manchester. 
ICE: FRENCH AND GERMAN 
EQUIVALENTS (clxxiv.  371).—The 
German equivalents (with numerous ex- 


amples) can be found in the following books: 
Gustav Kriger, ‘Synonymik und Wortge- 
brauch der englischen Sprache,’ 1920; W. 
Sattler, ‘ Deutsch-Englisches Sachwérter- 
buch,’ 1904; and in Felix Fligel’s ‘ Universal 
English-German and German English Dic- 
tionary,’ 1891. ‘The International English 
and French Dictionary,’ by L. Smith and 
H, Hamilton gives fourteen different French 
meanings, but is not so exhaustive as the 
above-named German books, It is quite pos- 
sible to speak of ‘‘ein nettes Buch’’ or ‘‘un 
gentil livre,’’ but to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing it would be necessary to give some English 
synonymous expressions for ‘‘a nice book’’ so 
as to show exactly in what sense the word 
is to be understood in this connection. 


Joun Lists. 
Brussels. 


E FUCHSIA: FOLK-NAMES (clxxiv. 
351, 393, 430).—Gerth van Wyk in his 
very complete ‘ Dictionary of Plant-names’ 
(The Hague, 1911) gives the following folk- 
names; bells, ear-drops, ear-ring flower, 
lady’s ear-drops, 
Joun Lists. 


OOLIGAN (clxxiv, 248, 283, 521, 355, 375, 

448).—As to Hooligan, this word seems 

to be much used in Russian, where it has 

become khuligan, meaning a tramp, a rowdy. 

Among Russion Jews it seems to have meant 

(in pre-war times) especially an individual 
taking part in pogroms. 

Joun Lists. 


QKETCHES BY BOZ (clxxiv. 315, 356, 

373).—Mr. Thomas Horner was the 
painter of a panorama of London and the 
environs, first exhibited at the Colosseum, in 
Regent’s Park, in 1829. (The Colosseum was 
demolished in 1875). Mr. Simpson was the 


master of the ceremonies at Vauxhall Gar- | 


dens about 1831-1836. Mr. Charles Green was 
an aeronaut who made a balloon ascent from 
Vauxhall Gardens in 1835, and _ further 
ascents on later occasions. Further particu- 
lars about these persons can be found in 
Walter Thornbury, ‘Old and New London,’ 





a very exhaustive work in six volumes, about 
3,600 pages, published about 60 years ago, 


Joun Lists. 
A XVII-CENTURY MOTTO (clxxiv. 426). 


—God’s Providence is My Inheritance 
is probably best known as the motto of the 
Earls of Cork and Orrery. It was adopted 
by Richard Boyle in 1620 when he was created 
Viscount Dungarvan and Earl of Cork. 
Dorothea Townshend, in her ‘Life and 
Letters of the Great Earl of Cork,’ (published 
in 1904), quotes the expression of thankful- 
ness to be found in his diary and adds: ‘‘ His 
gratitude to Heaven was shown by his choice 
of a motto. The Earl of Cork’s shield ever 
after bore the pious words, ‘God’s Provi- 
dence is my inheritance.’’’ This would be 
32 years before the motto was carved on the 
house at Chester, J. Cougs. 


Wellington, Somerset. 


A somewhat similar Tudor timbered dwell- 
ing is the widely-known ‘‘ God-Begot House,’’ 
on the left hand, descending the High Street, 
Winchester. Several books on that ancient 
and royal city mention it. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


HRASE “AN OLD MAN IN A 

HURRY ”’ (clxxiv. 370).—According to 

J. A. Spender’s ‘ Great Britain,’ (1865-1935), 

published apparently in 1936, this phrase was 

used by Lord Randolph Churchill with refer- 
ence to Mr, Gladstone in 1886 (see p. 5). 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


FRENCH POETRY: THE PARNASSIAN 

SCHOOL (clxxiv. 372, 447).—May I call 
attention to an error in my recent communi- 
cation on this subject? I said that Vin- 
cent’s book was published in 1833, that is 
thirty-three years before the Parnassian 
school came into existence. The date should 
be 1933. It would be a relief to my feelings 
no doubt if I could abuse the printer for his 
negligence, but alas! scarcely had the com- 
munication left my hands when the thought 
occurred to me that possibly I had made a 
slip in the date, 

T. Percy ARwsTRONG. 


REN’S NEST: PLACE-NAME (clxxiv. 
462).—The Staffordshire place of this 
name will be found discussed in the ‘ Place- 
names of Worcestershire,’ published by the 
English Place-Name Society, 1927. Its early 
forms are, de la Wrosne, 1273; Wrosne, 1278; 
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Wrosene, 1291; ate Wrosne, 1293; atte 
Wrosome, 1395. It is derived from O.E. 
wrasn, “‘ chain, fetter,’? but also used as a 
gloss for Latin nodus, so that it may appro- 
priately apply to a hill-knot, cf. Bowland 
Knott (Y), Blawith Knott (La). This 
element has also been found in Northampton- 


shire in a minor place-name, see ‘ Place- 
names of Northants,’ p. 274, 
I have found many instances of Wren 


Park as a field-name in Derbyshire, and 
should be glad of any light in this. It seems 
to be satyrical. 
F, WILtiaMson. 
Derby. 


AT’S CRADLES (clxxiv. 426).—Recent 
information will be found in ‘ An Intro- 
duction to String Figures’ by W. W. Rouse 
Ball, published in 1920. This work contains 
the lecture given in the spring of that year 
at the Royal Institution. In it will be found 
the history of cat’s cradles subsequent to 1902. 
Post-war work, the writer says, was taken up 
again and in particular he refers to R. H. 
Compton’s paper in the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, vol. xlix. 

After mentioning Miss Haddon’s work he 
says that later in 1914 Dr. Hambruch printed 
at Hamburg a long memoir on the subject. 

Asiatic varieties of the Cat’s Cradle come 
in for special comment, and this section is 
capitally illustrated. 

H. ASKEW. 


AW FAMILY (clxxiv. 103, 142, 179).— 
William Maw, 4th son of John Maw, of 
Full Sutton, Yorks (who died in 1764), by 
his wife Ann (who died in 1763); baptized 
at Full Sutton, 14 March, 1762; married one 
Lydia Gill and resided at Ferry Hill, Co. 

Durham; c, 1762-1780. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


LIJAH’S PROPHECY (clxxiv. 387, 446, 
462).—There is a third reference in the 
‘Pseud, Epidem.’ of Sir Thomas Browne, 
Ch.. 12, where ‘‘ the rabbins Prophecie ’’ has 
the marginal note ‘“‘ That the world should 
last but 6000 years.” = Ricnarp Hussey. 


UTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED. 
(elxxiv. 352, 394).—Buckle ‘ Hist of Civ.’ 
ii, 467, quotes Sempére on Spain: “ I] suffira d’ 
indiquer que tous les grands empires con- 
tiennent en eux-mémes le germe de leur dis- 
solution”—an attempt, he observes, to explain 
complicated phenomena by a metaphor which 
saves the trouble of generalizing their laws. 


Ricwarp Hussey. 





The Library. — 


Herbals: Their Origin and Evolution. By 
Agness Arber. A new edition re-written 
and enlarged (Cambridge University Press; 
21s, net). 

MBS. Arber is by name a ‘ Herber’”’ and 

has certainly justified that derivation. 

We recall various learned notes by her in our 

own columns. Her earlier book of 1912 is 

called ‘‘ unattainable,’’ and so a new revision 
is justified. The original volume contained 

253 pages ; this one runs to 326 and has several 

additions of importance, such as quotation 

from Theophrastus on Plants in the transla- 
tion of Sir Arthur Hort, who is both classical 

scholar and botanist. Mrs, Arber gives a 

clear account of the evolution of herbals and 

the herbarium in various countries. The 
characteristics of the leading men and books 
are neatly hit off with quotations which show 
their quality, and a wide knowledge which 
clears up some confusions and misconceptions. 

The woodcut as a source of information and 

the advance or retardation of accuracy, which 

joined with beauty in the illustrations of 

Durer and Leonardo, are included in _ this 

satisfying survey, which is fully indexed. 
To-day it is the quaintness of Dean Tur- 

ner, Lyte who translated Dodoens through 
the French, and the contemporary pair 

Gerard and Parkinson which leads to high 

prices for their books. They have owners 

who know and care little about their practi- 
cal use in former days. Gerard has the 
greatest name but Mrs. Arber points out that 
his conduct was not exactly admirable. He 
cribbed and did not acknowledge his in- 
debtedness. The improvement of his book by 

Johnson contains the first known use of the 

word ‘‘ snowdrop.’’ Sir John Hill called him 

‘“an honest and plain writer but ignorant as 

dirt ’’ and censured his commendation of a 

poisonous plant. Gerard believed in the 

‘tree bearing geese’’ and declared that he 

had seen it. The explanation of this curious 

legend was worked out by Ray Lankester, we 
think, in one of his scientific articles re- 
printed from the Daily Telegraph. The list 

of Herbals given ranges from 1472 to 1670. 

Before the first date comes a Stockholm MS. 

full of curious recipes in English which might 

well be edited by some expert of the Early 

English Text Society. We have before us a 

neat little book of 1536 for young people, the 

‘De Re Hortensi Libellus’ of Carolus 
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Stephanus (Estienne). The Latin is relieved 
by a few popular names in French and the 
booklet is better than anything of the sort 
we could get in the nineteenth century of our 
childhood. 


In this country we have had no men to 
equal foreign scholars like Dodoens, de 1’Obel 
and the versatile and much travelled Clusius. 
He introduced the potato into four European 
countries ; he produced the first history of the 
Fungi; he was the chief founder of the bulb 
culture of the Netherlands; he translated the 
important Colloquies of Garcia de Orta, which 
discuss the rival claims of Greeks and Arabs; 
and he was the first writer to notice the 
daffodil in London. The Spaniards in the 
New World and the Portuguese in the East 
Indies could bring fine things out of their 
experiences abroad. Monardes is the best 
known of these travellers, and his work was 
translated in 1577 by John Frampton as 
“ Joyfull Newes out of the newe founde 
worlde.’ Joyful, indeed, it has proved to the 
modern man, since it contained the earliest 
picture of the tobacco plant to appear in a 
printed book. ‘The Grete Herball,’ 1526 and 
1529, included some remedies which, as Mrs. 
Arber remarks, were “ violent to a terrifying 
degree,’’ yet it refers to the stronger bodies 
of an earlier time. Men in the seventeenth 
century had crude and catholic tastes for 
things we cannot endure now. Pepys liked 
tansy pudding, which represents the bitter 
herbs of the Passover. When it was revived 
at his College in Cambridge, the High Table 
found it too nauseous to be repeated. 

One thing that strikes a student of the 
subject is the frank way in which one her- 
balist stole from another. The English lore 
of the subject leans heavily on Continental 
sources. Yet our ancestors were practical 
men who cared more for medicinal cures in 
flowers than beauty. Thus it is that the most 
fairy-like flower of spring is known in English 
as a remedy for the stitch. Mrs. Arber is not 
much concerned here with cures, which would 
make a good book. When we read the old 
Herbals, we find that the plants get all the 
credit for healing, though salt and wine may 
be mixed with them. Up to the end of the 
eighteenth century an element of magic 
remained in medicine. Wesley, whose 
‘Primitive Physick ’ reached a twenty-fourth 
edition in 1792, was sensible on the whole, 
but he still believed in the doctrine of Signa- 
tures, which is discussed in Mrs, Arber’s last 
chapter. Paracelsus is supposed to be the 
main champion of this wild theorising, which 





in England made a lasting reputation for 
Culpeper. Mrs. Arber points out that he was 
severely criticised, even in the seventeenth 
century, but the credulous public hears noth- 
ing of such objections. Crabbe could write in 
his ‘ Tales of the Hall,’ when he was noticing 
the books of a humble family in a seaport :— 
Culpepper, new in numbers, cost but thrice 
The ancient volume’s unassuming price, 
But told what planet o’er each herb had 


power 
And how to take it at the lucky hour. 


Obsolete learning, one thinks, to-day. But 
the old folk-saying, ‘‘ Plant your seeds under 
the waxing moon,” has been supported in a 
book on ‘Moon and Plant Growth,’ which 
is reported to have sold well. Astrology has 
a serious vogue in the popular press. We 
notice also a book of herbs for the Housewife. 
They are advancing as cures, though doctors 
have denied some of their virtues as rumours 
no more trustworthy than Spenser’s statement 
that the daffodil appears in summer when 
spring is over. This is enough to settle Mrs. 
Arber’s conclusion that his notices of flowers 
“seems to indicate that he himself felt no 
particular interest in plants.”’ 

The illustrations throughout afford a fine 
survey of the subject. Some of the plants 
are heavily stylized, hardly recognisable, but 
others are excellent. Without any special 
knowledge we could discover the Comfrey we 
saw flourishing the other day on the edge of 
a wood in the picture of it from a foreign 
Herbal of 1530, that of Brunfels, and the 
Herbals of Fuchs, 1542 and 1543, reach even 
a higher level. His pictures of Asparagus and 
Coltsfoot are most effective. 


Tur Proceedings of the Classical Associa- 
tion, Vol. xxxv., begin with a striking presi- 
dential address by Dr, Glover of Cambridge. 
Talking of ‘ Purpose in Classical Studies,’ 
he goes to the very heart of education and 
asks whether democratic control is good for 
it: 

The minister in charge of schools has_ to 
reckon with voters; and _ good _ practical 
mothers, a very dangerous class, have votes 
nowadays; at all costs he must remember the 
next election. 

The world now is ruled by talkers about eco- 
nomic theory and we are all becoming stan- 
dardised, if not intimidated by common 
opinion, which is well represented by the 
canting use of the word ‘ highbrow.”’ Dr. 
Glover has taught on the other side of the 
Atlantic and is staggered when he discovers 
how much America pays for education and 
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how little she gets for her money. Culture 
declines and the menace to civilisation lies, 
he says, not so much in war as in the ideas of 
those who may control education. In teaching 
classics, do we know what we are aiming at? 
Intent on the means, do we not forget the 
end? Dr. Glover thinks that too much em- 
phasis is laid on grammar and that Cam- 
bridge over-values what one of her Professors 
called ‘‘ brute learning.’”” That same Pro- 
fessor wrote a book about St. Patrick 
crammed with learning and devoted one 
paragraph to his character. But it is charac- 
ter that makes history. Housman as Pro- 
fessor of Latin confined himself to textual 
criticism. The moderns train specialists and 
do not treat literature as a “‘ criticism of 
life.” Dr, Glover still believes in Arnold’s 
view and urges that classical teaching 
should have a sense of the world and of life 
as the student is going to live it:— 

I believe more and more that Greek and 
Roman are the great pioneers in human life, 
and are worth everything to us if we under- 
stand them, and little enough if we don’t. 

As the President remarks, we have to enjoy 
literature, make it more than a construe and 
a source of linguistic pedantries. We recall 
the sad case of Birkbeck Hill’s friend recorded 
in his ‘ Writers and Readers.’ At school he 
read the Aeneid with great delight. Then at 
Oxford his tutor made it a convenient instru- 
ment of instruction in the niceties of gram- 
He gained his First and lost for ever 
his enjoyment of the poem. We have heard 
a great scholar complain that he never had 
time to read the classics for pleasure. 


Friendship News, the holiday number of 
the organisation called the ‘‘ International 
Friendship League,’’ gives details of many 
chances for holidays abroad which can be 
arranged on very reasonable terms. The 
League has no politics and no commercial 
aims but is a partnership of endeavour with 
voluntary leaders. The idea of making holi- 
days abroad easier for young people of limited 
means is one that all friends of education 
will approve. To see and try to understand 
different people should be both a pleasure 
and a help to the distracted world of to-day. 
The tours cover a wide range of Europe from 
the Frisian Lakes to Prague and Budapest. 


| 





BooKsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


THE Catalogue of Autograph Letters and 
Manuscripts sent to us by Messrs. Myers & 
Co, is one of the most interesting we have 
ever seen. Here are the eminent in all sorts © 
of life revealed in scraps which are sincere — 
enough, and what are they worth to-day to © 
collectors? The Countess of Albany, wife of — 
the prince known as ‘‘ The Young Pretender,” 
wrote 20 letters occupying 60 pages about © 
Napoleon and his Court, £16 10s. One page ~ 
of Albert, the Prince Consort, July 12, 7 
1857, is priced at 25s, and rather more ~ 
than three pages, May 20, 1861, 30s. 
An unpublished German poem by Hans ~ 
Anderson, 1860, £8 8s.; Argyll the 8th Earl, 7 
1639, soliciting the aid of Louis XIII, 
12s. 6d.; and eight letters by Rostand to ~ 
Arnold Bennett, 25s., are all attractive items, — 
Mr. Stacpoole writes, ‘‘I have never read 
Aurora Leigh and I’m not going to,”’ 5s., and © 
Browning is seen in two letters, £2 10s. and” 
30s. Charles Burney writing to his son in 
1793 is full of detail for eighteenth century 
collectors, £3. One of Carlyle’s last letters, 
1872, £2 10s. ; Queen Elizabeth writing to Sir 
Henry Norris, £2 2s.; Kipling to Sir John 
Fisher, 1904, £3 3s.; and Napoleon to Ber-) 
thier on the price of muskets, £7 7s., are 
further notable things. Any autograph by 
Dickens, even a signed cheque, is costly, and 
his inability to attend a dinner in 1868 i 

riced at £4 4s. A cheque signed by 

hackeray is priced at 30s, and five lines from 
Tennyson at 5s. Two pages of Queen Vics 
toria on the Indian Mutiny and the relief 
of Lucknow, 30s., are less valuable than t 
of Verlaine about a poem of his, written fror 
hospital, £3 10s. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
— to put in the top left-hand corner 

e envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Tae Manacer will be pleased to forwar 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to am 
addresses of friends which readers may lik 
to send to him, 4 
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